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New 

TheAHunters  Point  Story 

Telling  it  like  it  is 


It  was  like  the  City's  back  yard. 

Only  worse. 

Little  but  row  after  row  of  dilapidated  shacks  atop  a 
craggy  ridge . . .  built  in  a  hurry  for  shipyard  workers  during 
World  War  II . . .  built  to  last  only  a  few  years. . . 

Rotting,  run-down  "temporary"  barracks. .  .con- 
demned as  unlivable  in  1 948 . . .  but  still  housing  families 
15  and  20  and  25  years  later. 

Hunters  Point. 

A  City's  shame. 

Yet,  with  some  of  the  best  weather  in  town.  And  some 
of  the  best  people.  With  a  staggering  panoramic  view  of 
the  Bay  and  of  Downtown  San  Francisco. . .  But  seen 
through  shattered  window  panes. 


The  schools  were  "temporary/'  too. 
The  shopping  area  long  abandoned. 

Parks  and  playgrounds  non-existent. 
And  not  much  hope  around,  either. 


And  then,  in  the  late  1960s, 
something  happened. 

An  embattled  but  proud  community  got  itself 
together. . .  and  turned  to  the  government  for  help. 

A  partnership— soon  to  be  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
in  the  nation — was  forged: 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Joint  Housing  Committee 
and  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency. 


Later,  the  United  States  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  and  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  joined,  too. 

They  were  vital,  for  the  job  was  immense: 
To  turn  a  once-despairing  134-acre  slum  into  a  totally 
new  environment ...  of  sparkling  garden  housing,  shiny  schools, 
new  churches  and  child  care  facilities. .  .fresh  parks  and 
playgrounds . . .  and  essential  shopping  and  community  centers. 


After  Redevelopment 

The  job  became  a  dream. 

A  dream  shared  by  thousands,  not  just  at  Hunters 
Point,  but  all  across  the  land  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Today,  July  1,  1974,  that  dream  is  one-third  complete. 

Most  of  the  shacks  have  been  torn  down. 

Tons  of  earth  have  been  rearranged— and  the  craggy 
ridge  has  been  more  agreeably  resculptured  and  planted. 


A  network  of  new  streets  has  been  laid. 
Street  lighting  and  telephone  wires  have  been 
undergrounded. 

The  City  has  put  in  a  new  $1  million  water  system. 
And  invested  $500,000  in  new  parks. 
But  best  of  all: 

There  are  350  handsome  and  modern  and  bright 
new  homes ...  all  happily  occupied . . .  homes  indistinguish- 
able from  those  in  San  Francisco's  nicest  suburbs. . . 
but  homes  with  rents  or  mortgage  payments  a  Hunters 
Point  family  can  afford  . . .  between  $31  and  $120  for 
studios  to  between  $59  and  $224  for  four  bedrooms, 
depending  on  the  paying  abilities  of  families. 

And  that's  not  all. 

Four  fully-equipped  child  care  centers  have  been 
finished. 

A  spacious  $320,000  community  center  as  well. 

Plus  a  scattering  of  community  gathering  places  and 
meeting  rooms. 

What's  more,  millions  have  been  spent  in  anticipation 
in  adjacent  India  Basin  Industrial  Park. 

(India  Basin,  a  companion  $35  million  renewal 
development,  is  also  well  along— changing  an  industrial 
slum  of  auto  wreckers  into  a  light  industrial  park  generating 
new  jobs,  primarily  for  the  residents  of  Hunters  Point.) 

The  dream  was  coming  true. 

Indeed,  it  looked  as  if  what  they  said  a  few  years 
ago  was  so: 

Hunters  Point— the  New  Hunters  Point— was  one 
of  the  most  promising  attempts  at  true  social  planning 
in  the  entire  world. 


Hunters  Point  is  more  than 
housing  for  modest  incomes 


With  the  City  skyline  for  a  backdrop 


With  space  for  children's  play 


In  pleasant  surroundings 


Then  the  roof  fell  in. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  January  1973, 
announced  its  intent  to  terminate  urban  renewal  shortly — 
and  to  phase  it  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Concurrently,  a  housing  moratorium  was  declared. 

Overnight,  the  dream  turned  to  nightmare. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  some  rekindling  of  hope 
. . .  some  occasional  funding  . . .  some  limited  progress . . . 
some  encouraging  words. 

To  now,  the  Federal  Government  has  invested  $24 
million  in  the  New  Hunters  Point. 

And  it  has  plenty  to  show  for  it. 

But  the  total  picture  is  far  from  perfect— two-thirds 
incomplete. 

Lacking  are  1,550  more  new  homes. 

That  new  shopping  center. 

The  destruction  of  those  remaining  and  blighting 
"unlivable"  shacks— still  housing  those  patient  residents 
awaiting  their  new  homes. 

More  parks,  recreation  areas,  walkways,  another 
school,  the  churches. 

All  of  the  things,  in  fact,  that  would  provide  for  a 
"livable"  community. . . for  the  first  time  at  Hunters  Point. 


So  there  is  no  happy  ending 
at  the  New  Hunters  Point. 

Not  yet. 


A  little  forlorn,  looking  something  like  a  youngster 
in  a  spanking  new  coat  and  sweater  but  with  the  same 
old  tattered  trousers  and  shoes,  the  unfinished  new  com- 
munity makes  do  with  its  incomplete  environment. .  .still 
a  long  way  from  California's  most  heralded  New  Town 
within  a  city. 

And  plods  on  with  its  limited  rations. 

And  hopes  that  somewhere,  somehow,  someone  will 
change  his  mind  and  say: 

The  New  Hunters  Point  story  is  worth  that 
happy  ending! 


*One  encouraging  word  was  heard  shortly  after  this  booklet 
went  into  production:  On  July  10,  1974,  the  San  Francisco  Area 
Office  of  HUD  informed  that  it  had  set  aside  subsidies,  under 
a  new  but  untested  Section  23  leasing  program,  for  600  more 
homes  for  Hunters  Point  residents.  The  Hunters  Point 
community,  HUD,  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  and  the 
Redevelopment  Agency  are  now  at  work  in  an  attempt  to 
implement  the  program. 
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The  New  Hunters  Point  Story 

San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 

Especially  for  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Joint  Housing 
Committee. .  .the  local  office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) . . .  Mayor  Joseph 
L.  Alioto  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors. .  .and  so  many  good 
people  of  San  Francisco  in  general . . . 

This  booklet  is  respectfully  dedicated. 

For  they  have  all  given  out  immeasurably  and  never 
given  up  an  inch  in  the  battle  to  make  the  New  Hunters  Point 
the  finest  new  community  anywhere. 

Walter  F.  Kaplan, 
Chairman 

Francis  J.  Solvin, 
Vice  Chairman 
Stanley  E.  Jensen 
Joe  Mosley 
James  A.  Silva 

San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 
939  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco  94109 
Telephone:  771-8800 
Hunters  Point-India  Basin  Site  Office 
201  Southridge  Road,  San  Francisco  94124 
Telephone:  826-9400 


Morris  E.  Phillips, 
Hunters  Point  Area  Director 

Robert  L.  Rumsey, 
Executive  Director 


Most  of  the  photographs  are  by  Winston  Sin  and  by  ABLE,  INC.,  of  San  Francisco, 
a  training  school  designed  to  place  disadvantaged  adults  in  careers  in  still 
photography,  motion  pictures  and  closed  circuit  television. 
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